THE   KAISER   AND   ENGLISH   RELATIONS

him from Carlsbad. M. Clemenceau's marvellously
correct view of current international relations gave him
an uncanny insight into their development. Should there
be war, he prophesied, Germany would instantly invade
France by way of Belgium. That would make a great
stir in England, but what France would need was * not
only a stir but help.' As long as England had not an
army of a quarter to half a million men to throw across
the Channel France would be in extreme danger. Such
an army could not be improvised. England's fleet was
not enough: it would enable France to transport colonial
troops from Algiers and Tunis, but, for effective aid,
she must have an adequate national army for foreign
service, in addition to her fleet, or all Europe, as in the
days of Napoleon, would be dominated by one Power.
It was not at Trafalgar but at Waterloo that he was
broken. ... In this forecast M. Clemenceau did not
appreciate what the Territorial Army, which he considered
a plaything, would grow into in the next six years, but
otherwise he ranks with the most major of prophets.1

The King returned to England in the middle of Septem-
ber, full of confidence in the assurances of the dear old
man. In Austria meantime the details of the coming
coup had been settled, and on September 29 the Austrian
Emperor wrote autograph letters to his Royal Brothers
of Europe announcing that he had decided to annex
Bosnia and Herzegovina. These letters were sent to
his ambassadors with orders to deliver them to the
Sovereigns on October 5. Two days before, Sir Edward
Goschen, British Ambassador in Vienna, and about to
be transferred to Berlin, asked Baron Aehrenthal, on
instructions from England, whether he knew anything

1 Wickham Steed, Through Thirty Years, i. pp. 282-288.